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PSYCHOTHERAPY IN A 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Research Department 
The Training School at 


KARL F. HEISER, Ph. D. Vineland, New Jersey 

This article is a brief review of the experience at The Training 
School in carrying on psychotherapy. It is written with three purposes 
in mind: 

a) to broaden the understanding of this work on the part of The 

Training School staff, 

b) to add to the literature on the subject for such help as it may 

be to interested readers in other institutions, and 

c) to serve as a stock-taking for those of us who engage in therapy 

so that our plans for the future may benefit from our work of 
the past. 

No attempt at scholarship is made in this summary; the informed 
reader will be well aware of those comments and problems which are 
treated theoretically and more thoroughly in the literature. 

Although many authorities have felt that individual interpretive 
therapy was of little value, or was much too costly in time in relation- 
ship to results to be obtained with retarded children, we have felt 
that many of our children could make worthwhile gains. Our experience 
has supported our expectations. As a result of our first year’s work, we 
see no reason for pessimism; on the other hand, we believe that it is not 
sensible to predict or expect drastic results from psychotherapy in the 
institutional setting with mentally handicapped children. In a sense, 
then, this is a sort of summary report of progress, with attention 
to several matters which are crucial in the institutional setting. 





Fourteen children were given individual psychotherapy during 
1953 by the child psychiatrist and five psycholgists. The following 
Table indicates some characteristics of the children and the therapy 
given. 

These patients were selected for therapy on the basis of their need 
and prospects of improvement as judged by the examining psychologists 
and psychiatrist. In addition to an individual’s need for therapy there 
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Conditions and Results of Psychotherapy with Retarded 
Children of Different Etiologies 








No. 

Etiology N —, wom —, Farag nna } serhony p..a 
Familial 1 — 32 — 60 — 20 0 1 
Organic 6 8-19 15 44-63 53 11-58 25 —l 5 
Psychogenic 7 11-24 15 51-75 70 32-50 37 +85 6 
Total 14 8-32 15 44-75 67 11-58 34 +3 12 





were two other criteria for selection: etiology and parent’s ability to 
pay a special therapy fee. Children at The Training School are grouped 
into three major categories according to etiology: familial, organic and 
psychogenic. There are very few familial cases whose parents can afford 
extra charges and there is a smaller proportion of such children who 
seem to need psychotherapy. The so-called psychogenic cases are chil- 
dren in whose records there is no evidence of any genetic or organic 
cause of the intellectual retardation. It is to be expected that we would 
find much need as well as better prospects of improvement among the 
psychogenic cases, for, if psychological causes produced the mental re- 
,tardation and social maladjustment, it is probable that psychological 
treatment is needed to remove the handicaps. 


The one familial case was a girl of 32 who developed anorexia and 
became very seriously debilitated as a result of an anxiety and depres- 
sive reaction which apparently was caused by her realization that she 
might have to spend her life in The Training School. Such deeper dy- 
namics as there may have been were purposely not probed as it was 
decided that supportive situational therapy for a brief period would 
have to suffice. Consequently she was given twenty-seven therapeutic in- 
terviews over a period of twenty-five weeks. The therapist, a girl of 24 
years, gave a warm, sympathetic interest and helped the patient to de- 
velop a more rational insight into her situation and possible future. 
Her ego developed rapidly under this attention; it seemed to be partly 
a matter of knowing that someone cared for her. Her appetite returned, 
,she gained weight, got out of bed and served as a nurse’s helper. It 
required six weeks to break the strong dependence and transference but 
this was accomplished. She was transferred to a state school for girls 
where she is still making a very good adjustment caring for nursery 
children. Her prospects for domestic placement in the community 
are good. 
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Six of the children, of whom four were boys, had organic factors 
that seemed to be the primary causes of their retardation. All of them, 
however, had personality disturbances of such a nature as to be par- 
tially responsible for the intellectual handicaps and social maladjust- 
ments. Two were characterized by post-encephalitic hyperactivity of a 
severe degree while the others had varying degrees of anxiety and with- 
drawal symptoms with depressed affect and disability in interpersonal 
relations. 

With these “organic” children it was expected that the I. Q. would 
be raised slightly or possibly up to a ceiling imposed by the organic 
damaze to the brain. The chief purpose of therapy was to help the 
children make happier social adjustments in their cottages. The two 
post-encephalitic cases were helped noticeably in the opinions of teachers 
and cottage parents. One, a boy of 19, went home on vacation after 25 
hours of therapy. He had increased in I. Q. from 47 to 59 and showed 
much higher motivation for school work and a better degree of insight 
into why he was disliked and so obnoxious to his fellows. The parents 
thought he had improved considerably in his behavior and have kept 
him at home and on a farm for the past eight months. The other, a boy 
of 14, had 43 hours of therapy over a period of 27 weeks. He showed 
a drop in I. Q. from 44 to 41 although he had made a much better ad- 
justment in school and cottage. 

Three of the other four “organic” cases have shown real improve- 
ment in social and environmental edjustment although the increases in 
I. Q. have not been significant. Two are still in therapy and one, a girl 
of eight who had 58 hours over a period of 36 weeks, is now doing well 
in school and cottage. 

The sixth child, a boy of 17 stopped coming for therapy after 13 
hours in twelve weeks. He was a severely withdrawn, fearful, schizoid 
boy. He became somewhat more verbal and was able to express hostile 
feelings but no tangible improvement was noted other than teachers’ 
statements that he was more spontaneous, more interested in class ac- 
tivity, had displayed mild aggressiveness and his rate of learning had 
increased. He was taken home for a three month vacation. His thera- 
pist had left The Training School when he returned. He is now quite 
similar to his condition before therapy. 

In some respects the psychogenic cases have been the most difficult, 
possibly because most was expected of them. One was discharged after 
38 hours in 40 weeks because her behavior was too disruptive to the life 
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of her cottage and it could not be predicted that she would show appre- 
ciable change without many more months of therapy. She was a girl of 
24 who had been discharged for the same reasons of unmanageability 
from two other residential schools. She had had convulsions as a young- 
ster but it was felt such brain damage as there may have been was not 
the cause of her chronic behavior disorder with neurotic and paranoid 
trends. Her I. Q. increased from 71 to 81 during the 10 months of 
therapy. She had improved slightly in social respects under therapy 
and she had shown the first glimmer of insight and desire for help. 
Possibly she might have shown significant improvement in another six 
months but she was making life so unpleasant for her cottage mates and 
the staff that she was discharged with the recommendation that she go 
to a mental hospital for intensive treatment. 


All the other six “psychogenic” cases have shown improvement. 
One, a boy of 15 went home after 37 hours of therapy in 21 weeks. His 
I. Q. on the Wechsler scale jumped from 75 to 93 with increases of 17 
points on both verbal and performance scales. Before therapy, his ver- 
bal and performance I. Q.’s had been 58 and 97 respectively. 


One boy of 15 had apparently been schizophrenic since the age of 
two, when he ceased talking, although he came to us with a diagnosis of 
mental deficiency. At the time of his admission he was deeply disturbed 
and it was not possible to care for him in the ordinary cottage set-up. 
For two months he had a room in the Laboratory next to that of one of 
the psychologists from whom he received therapy. His overt symptoms 
were spasmodic piercing shrieks, a kind of exaggerated respiratory tic, 
the daily tearing of his clothes and bedding almost to shreds, a sudden 
.and surprising touching of noses and eyeglasses accompanied by a loud 
““smeee” which was a contraction of “it’s make believe,” and a fear of 
being with more than one person at a time. After two months he was 
given a single room in a cottage, then after another month he accepted 
a roommate and for the past three months he has had three roommates. 
The development of insight and emotional concern for his condition, in 
contrast to the evasiveness and over intellectualized reaction to his 
situation, has been pronounced. As compared with the opinions of most 
of the staff that treatment here would be futile, we now believe that it 
will be possible to return the boy to a normal community where he may 
catch up with his formal education. 


It has been rather perplexing to us to see a drop in I. Q. from 75 
to 70 (Wechsler-Bellevue, Form II) over the period of the first six 
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months of psychotherapy with this boy. The verbal I. Q. changed from 
95 to 94 while the performance quotient dropped from 56 to 49. We 
think that this boy’s I. Q. should be above 110. Although we had ex- 
pected an increase in I. Q. with the apparent improvement under ther- 
apy, we now speculate that intellectual improvement may lag several 
months behind the general emotional improvement in this boy. Possi- 
bly we may find a similar situation with the five other children in this 
group of 14 who showed no increase in I. Q. under therapy. 

The question of improvement under therapy is complex; we did 
not have a control group of children with similar problems but have 
depended upon the judgment of teachers, cottage parents, and non- 
therapist psychologists as to whether or not the children showed signifi- 
cant changes in behavior which seemed most likely to be a consequence 
of therapy. Four of the eleven who improved produced significant in- 
creases in I. Q. as well as in personal-social adjustment. 


Of those children who did not improve, all three were diagnosed 
as having both encephalopathy and personality disorder. In one the en- 
cephalopathy was thought to be of minor importance, but she was 24 
years of age and her phychopathology was of twenty year’s standing. 
She was discharged after forty weeks of therapy because her disturbing 
and trouble making behavior could no longer be tolerated. (Page 213). 


There are several considerations that merit discussion. It is prob- 
ably true that no situation is ever thought to be an ideal setting for the 
conduct of psychotherapy. While the school or institutional setting is 
more often better than the out-patient clinic because of the lack of con- 
trol in the latter setting over the patient’s home environment, the resi- 
dential school has many problems that have to be solved in the interest 
of an effective therapy program. Among these problems are: a) atti- 
tudes and expectations of parents, b) attitudes and cooperation of 
cottage parents, c) the institutional pattern or hierarchy of authority 
and goals, and d) the status of social case work. These problems will 
be discussed briefly in the above order. 

If there is a possibility of a child returning to his family, rather 
than remain permanently in the institution, or if his parents visit and 
maintain contact it is imperative that they be involved in the plans for 
therapy. They must be helped to understand the reasons and needs for 
therapy and to share the therapist’s hopes and expectations. It is 
not simply a question of getting the parents to authorize therapy or to 
agree to pay the bill. This sounds easy and obvious but it is often as 
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difficult for a parent to conceive of his child’s improvement and return 
home as it was originally to accept the diagnosis of mental deficiency. 
In the out-patient clinic the parents are more often the direct objects of 
therapy than the child who is brought for treatment. In the residen- 
tial schoo], however, it is most dificult to work with the parents and 
to help them to a realization of the child’s needs. In most cases there 
has been an unconscious rejection of the child before school placement 
and a conscious relief afterward. The parent is understandably loath 
to take on the worries again or to become involved in the child’s prob- 
lems. They seldom say so, but this is what they pay the school to do. 
They find it easier to put off the unpleasant decision of paying for per- 
manent institutional care or of accepting the child back into the home. 
It is essential, therefore, that the parents be involved in the plans and 
conduct of therapy if only to avoid comments or slips which can easily 
throw the child back and waste months of expensive therapy time. An 
example of the sort of comment that is unwittingly made is, “Now, Jack, 
you must work hard to get well because this is costing us a lot of money 
and if you don’t get well we may have to send you to a state hospital.” 

b) The attitudes of the cottage parents is of even greater im- 
portance, at least for the actual conduct of therapy with the child. The 
cottage parent’s life is not an easy one if he is conscientious and inter- 
ested in the development of his children as well as the endless details of 
running the cottage, care of clothing, etc. Unless the therapist can ex- 
plain to the cottage parents how their collaboration is essential for 
the child, it is quite likely that the cottage parent will see the therapist 
as a competitor. Any of the following things are apt to happen unless 
the utmost harmony and confidence is developed between cottage parents 
and therapists: a) The parent will chide the patient for going to the 
therapist; sometimes this can take really vicious forms such as “only 
crazy people have to go to a psychologist—maybe you belong in a nut 
house.” b) The parent and other children in the cottage may see the 
visits to the therapist as a form of favoritism and their jealousy may 
take unpleasant forms. c) The parent may feel that the need for thera- 
py is a reflection on him or a sign that he has not cared for the child 
properly. A disgruntled cottage parent cannot do his best for the chil- 
dren. d) In some cases the cottage parent may feel the need of saying 
such things as, “Well, I’ve seen a lot of these psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists in my day. They mean well, maybe, but they can’t understand 
these children if they don’t have to live with them as we do.” One does 
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not like to accept the reality of such feelings but they are certainly 
common to all who deal with difficult problems of behavior. Such 
aggression is the natural result of frustration. The cottage parent who 
is represented by the above comments may be absolutely honest in his 
convictions and his interest in the welfare of his children. The point 
of these remarks is that there must not be either open or concealed con- 
tradictions in treatment between the cottage parent and the therapist. 


c) It is quite important that the pattern of relationship, both in- 


formal or administrative, be of a certain kind else the success of therapy 
may be jeopardized. There are very real questions of responsibility in 
the residential school setting that do not have to be considered in 

out-patient treatment. It is neither possible nor desirable for the thera- 

pist to undertake personal responsibility for children in therapy because 

it is inevitable that occasions will arise in which responsibility must 

carry authority with it. The question arises then as to whether authority 

should be delegated to the therapist at such times or whether the thera- 

pist should not remain in the role of consultant and adviser to the ad- 

ministration on all problems to do with children in therapy. Our 

preference has been for the latter role of the therapist. It goes without 

saying, therefore, that there must be absolute confidence and respect 

between the administrative officers and the therapists. Only on this 

basis is it possible to work out a mutually agreeable plan for care and 

treatment. It is inevitable that all sorts of problems will arise in in- 

titutional practice. Institutions or residential schools for retarded chil- 

dren have not been concerned on the whole with personality disturbances 

but have tended to look on the symptoms of neurosis or psychosis as 

peculiar manifestations of mental deficiency. Such institutions in the 
past very rarely employed psychiatrists or clinica! psychologists who 

were capable of differential diagnosis. Therefore, they had no back- 

ground of knowledge and experience on which they cou!d diagnose and 
recommend appropriate treatment for emotionally disturbed children. 

With the above background, it is to be expected that it would 

take time for the concepts of mental illness, as contrasted with men- 

tal deficiency, to sink into the thinking and feeling of training school 

staffs. New attitudes and recommendations are threatening to the old 

attitudes and routines with which one has become comfortable and one 

is then prone to take either the position that such children should 

not be accepted for training and treatment or that the new attitudes and 

ideas are merely ephemeral or high brow and need not be taken serious- 
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ly. Thus, it becomes highly important that administrative officers, who 
set the tone of an institution as well as represent its goals to the public, 
thoroughly understand the different needs of a program which involves 
the use of individual psychotherapy as compared with the needs of a 
good training program for handicapped children. 

d) One further comment might be made about the problems of 
psychotherapy in the institutional setting. This has to do with the usual 
paucity of the social case work information as compared with what is 
ordinarily obtained in the good out-patient clinic situation. It is 
not as satisfactory to get early environmental information through cor- 
respondence as it is in the face to face situation with the parents or 
when parents are close at hand and can be called in to discuss particular 
questions as they come up. As so often is the case, our childrens’ prob- 
lems are complicated by organic factors, e. g., damage to the brain, 
along with the personality disorder. Good case histories are invaluable 
in attempting to sort out the difficult etiologic factors which have con- 
tributed to the total problem in giving some clues as to the goals to be 
achieved in therapy. 

In the cases discussed above, we thought it would be possible to re- 
turn ten of the fourteen children to their homes. We have succeeded 
thus far with the familial case and one of the psychogenic cases. Two 
others have gone home only slightly improved. Of the remaining ten, 
nine have shown significant improvement in adjustment although it has 
not been as rapid or great as we had hoped. From our experience we 
now believe that psychotherapy is definitely of benefit in a residential 
school for retarded children although there are several special prob- 
lems which require careful attention in the institutional setting. 
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DR. BLACK WINS ‘GOLDEN EGG’ 
OF STATE POULTRY ASSOCIATION 








DR. JAMES J. BLACK 


Dr. James J. Black, pathologist at the State Poultry Laboratory in 
Vineland, and Harvey C. Wood, Newton, N. J., received 1954 Golden 
Egg awards for distinguished service to the poultry industry at the an- 
nual banquet of the New Jersey State Poultry Association in Trenton on 
January 27. 

The award to Dr. Black was presented by John H. Weed, president 
of the Vineland Egg Auction and 1950 recipient of a Golden Egg award, 
before some 475 poultry industry representatives and their families. 

The Citation to Dr. Black noted his 30 years of endeavoring “dili- 
gently and effectively” to safeguard the poultry health of South Jersey. 

“Through you a great poultry community has shared in the bene- 
fits of poultry health research and discoveries originating at New 
Jersey’s famous Agricultural Experiment Station,” the citation said. 
“The poultry beginner has been spared many pitfalls, and the veteran 
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poultryman has been able to keep abreast of the newest developments 
in the field of poultry health. You have been a patient teacher as well 
as an eminent physician.” 

The citation also recognized Dr. Black’s participation in civic 
causes, the honors bestowed upon him by the Rotary Club and the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The Award to Wood was presented by D.C. R. Hoff, another 
previous Golden Egg winner. 

Presiding at the banquet, which included eight entertainment acts 
well received by the poultrymen and their families, was Herbert O. 
Wegner, Willow Grove, president of the State Poultry Association. John 
E. Brockett, Atlantic County agricultura! agent, was toastmaster, and 
Nello Melini, Vineland Farm Hatchery, was program chairman. 

As head of the State Poultry Laboratory at Vineland, Dr. Black es- 
timates he has ‘operated on’ more than 200,000 birds in the past 29 
years. These birds were received, examined. autopsied and incinerated 
in the constant probing into poultry diseases and problems. 

During the past 29 years Dr. Black has been in the foreground in 
the fight being waged by that small band of men—research scientists, 
doctors of veterinary medicine, poultry experts—who are meeting and 
defeating poultry diseases. As old ones are conquered, new ones crop 
up to try the ingenuity and talents of men like Dr. Black. 


A graduate of Kansas State College with a degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine, Dr. Black in 1925 started a field poultry labora- 
tory in the up and coming Vineland poultry tract. The sub-laboratory 
working directly under supervision of the pathology department of 
the State Department of Agriculture at New Brunswick. 

For a little more than five years the Vineland poultry laboratory 
was located in the basement of the lab at The Training School, in quar- 
ters provided by the late Dr. Johnstone. In February of 1930 Dr. Black 
was located in his own land on Landis Ave., west of Brewster Road. 


He’s still there, serving the poultry industry in the unselfish man- 
ner which has won for him one of the highest awards presented by the 
industry which he has helped for these many years. 
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A CHILD MUST HAVE A HOME 
Supervisor of Cottage Life 


BERT W. SCHMICKEL tay gy 


With the founding of The Training School in 1888, the Reverend 


S. Olin Garrison originated, and The Training School has since advo- 
cated, the cottage type of institution. The Training School believes 
that children should live in small cottage groups, first and foremost be- 
cause a homelike atmosphere cannot even be approximated if a child 
must live with sixty to a hundred other children. eating, sleeping, bath- 
ing, dressing and undressing, with no semblance of privacy. Secondly, 
it is important that our boys and girls be grouped as homogeneously as 
possible. Mental age, social age, chronological age, disposition and 
physical make-up all must be taken into consideration if the best possi- 
ble social and Jearning atmosphere is to be maintained. Living together 
with people incompatible in every area of interest and ability is condu- 
cive only to existing, certainly not to living. The cottage system is all 
important, particularly if The Training School motto, originated by 
Professor Edward R. Johnstone, “Happiness first, all else follows” is to 
be carried out. The only need to defend the cottage system is that 
it is not as economical as building, maintaining, and manning the sev- 
eral-storied, large dormitory type building. 

The Training School today has a population of approximately 500 
children—accommodations for 175 girls and 375 boys. There are 
twenty-one cottages. The maximum enrollment is a cottage of 35 chil- 
dren. The minimum enrollment is a small group of 13. Most of the 
cottages have about 24 children enrolled. There are seven girls’ cottages 
and fourteen boys’ cottages. The children are classified within the cot- 
tages as closely as possible, taking into consideration their chronologi- 
cal, mental and social ages. 

In the boys’ department, three of our cottages are equipped with 
kitchens and dining rooms. The remainder of the boys’ cottages go to a 
central building having one kitchen and separate dining rooms for each 
cottage group. Of the three cottages having dining room and kitchen 
units, two are for groups of our youngest children and one for our oldest 
boys with ambulatory problems. 
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The girls have two all-inclusive cottages, and a central dining room 
building also. One particular cottage has special kitchen facilities. This 
kitchen provides the latest in modern home equipment and attractive 
but utilitarian work areas for the purpose of instruction as well as for 
the preparation of meals. Each girl in the cottage is taught all the 
phases of cooking, from the preparation of vegetables to roasting a 
turkey or baking a pie. 

A typical cottage is comprised of a dayroom with colored ceramic 
tile walls and terrazza floors. The tile and terrazza floors provide an 
easily cleaned, sanitary, indestructible surface, so important with active 
boys. This might seem to be a surface that would give our dayrooms a 
cold air; however, tempered with carpets, comfortable furniture, attrac- 
tive pictures and other homelike furnishings, a combination living 
room-lounge atmosphere is established. Other cottages have game 
rooms apart from their living room. The living room in this case being 
very much as a comfortably furnished parlor in an average home. The 
young children are supplied with record players, pianos, and many, 
many toys. Parents supply toys for their children; The Training School 
also supplies a great number. The children soon learn the importance 
of sharing their toys with their cottage mates. Many of the older boys 
and girls have their own record players in their rooms. Some have type- 
writers, some have small desks. Everyone is encouraged to follow his 
favorite pastime or hobby. 

Every cottage has television. The use of the TV is controlled by the 
cottage parents. They must use discrimination and good judgment in 
knowing what their children should see. TV is used as a reward for the 
children who conform to the standards of their group. A problem arises 
as to how often and how late the TV should be viewed. Again this be- 
comes a matter for common sense. Each cottage has its individual 
schedule of chores which must be completed before TV may be enjoyed. 
Each cottage has its own time for bed. In some cottages, where older 
children live in order to help care for the younger children, the older 
boys and girls have the privilege of a snack and TV before bedtime. No 
child may stay in and watch TV rather than be out-of-doors. When 
weather permits, everyone must go outside and get the benefits of fresh 
air and sunshine. 

The girls’ and boys’ clothes are sorted and kept in individual com- 
partments in a “clothes room”. All shirts and blouses, underwear and 
socks are kept in this compartment marked with each child’s name. The 
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houseparent can see at a glance the condition of a child’s clothing and 
the amount of clothing on hand. 

All trousers and shirts are hung on hangers marked with large ini- 
tials of the owner’s name. Boys or girls who go on vacation or weekend 
visits have a set of extras set aside in “extra” suit boxes to facilitate the 
preparation. 

Individual shoe compartments are also part of the clothes room 
equipment. Because they leave the shoes in view for all to see, each 
child strives to have his shoes shine like new. As in other situations, the 
care of clothing is also handled in divers ways. For instance, girls that 
are potentially capable of washing and ironing their own personal 
things are taught to do so. Those girls who are incapable of learning 
all of the necessary steps, do what they can and their cottage mates help 
with the completion of the job. The friendships formed, attitudes of 
helpfulness and kindness established are an incidental but important re- 
sult of this kind of learning situation. 

There are special clothing rooms for storing the winter clothes in 
summer. These are known as the “Tar Rooms.” This name is derived 
from the fact that the rooms are lined with special paper which contains 
a moth-proofing agent. When winter begins to make its presence felt 
the summer clothes are prepared for storage and the Tar Rooms become 
the repository for them. In all instances the activities attendant on this 
move are cottage activities—everyone pitches in and does his part— 
contributes to the overall problem at hand to the best of his ability. The 
more capable and understanding the houseparents, the more these seem- 
ing chores become interesting and enjoyable diversions. No matter how 
limited a child’s ability, the true houseparent finds him a job to do and 
shows that child his appreciation and assures him that his contribution 
is important. 

The children mst be up at 6:30 in the morning. This seems like 
an unusually early hour, at first thought. However, the fine habit of 
early rising is soon a well established habit with the children and they 
voice no objections. There is much to be done early in the day. Beds 
must be aired and made, certain mornings fresh linen must be put on 
the beds, night clothes must be taken care of and the morning “groom- 
ing” must be performed. Many of our children must be taught how to 
clean their teeth properly, many have to be helped with the brushing. 
Some children can comb their hair well, others still need advice and 
assistance. Some children wash behind their ears, some see no point in 
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that at all. Each of these ordinary routine and perfunctory acts are 
areas for teaching and offer specific skills to be learned for the young 
retarded child. With skillful handling, these learning situations are op- 
portunities to get across subtly other important forms of guidance. 

As mentioned before, meals are served in some cottages and other 
cottage groups go to a central dining room building. In most cases the 
dining rooms are relatively sma]! to give a sense of family coziness, and 
the boys and girls are seated four or six at a tah'e. Each cottage’s din- 
ing room is supervised by the cottage mother of that particular cottage. 
This is a very important factor in the welfare of our children. “Mom” 
knows each child’s eating habits. She can immediately spot a child who 
is not feeling well. She knows the children who need to be encouraged 
to eat. She knows that certain children should not have “seconds” on 
potatoes and gravy or rich desserts. She knows and watches the child 
that should have “seconds” on milk and vegetables. “Mom” also has 
the inevitable responsibility of teaching table manners. She expects all 
of her charges to eat carefully, using the right silver, and generally con- 
duct themselves as would be expected of her own children. In our cot- 
tage of the youngest children, the housemother must often teach the 
very basic rules of eating. 

In each dining room section, mealtime begins as soon as all of the 
boys or girls are standing quietly behind their chairs ready to repeat 
grace in unison. The vegetables and other side dishes are served family 
style. The children are excused from the table only when everyone in 
the dining room has finished his meal. Some children, for various rea- 
sons are very slow eaters. They are sent to the dining room early. The 
varied menus for each succeeding day are the same for all, for employ- 
ees and children alike. However, as in the army, the attractiveness and 
palatability of the food will vary with the “Mess Sergeant” who may 
cook the same basic foods in a variety of ways. 

After breakfast and lunch the children are readied for school or for 
their vocational schedules. After double-checking their early morning 
“nolishing” of the children and sending them on their way, the house- 
parents then have the cottage to themselves. They take advantage of 
this time to catch up on the various phases of their cottage responsi- 
bilities. The housemother may have laundry to sort, buttons to sew on, 
minor mending (major mending and alterations are made in the tailor 
shop) socks to darn, shoes to be sent to the repair shop, etc. “Pop” may 
have helper-boys to supervise in waxing the floors, washing windows, or 
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scouring the bathrooms. In most instances the houseparents are able to 
get the majority of the chores done so that they have an opportunity to 
relax and rest when the children are on schedule in the afternoon. 


On Sunday, of course, there is no school and a minimum of voca- 
tional schedules. The two important programs of the day are the chapel 
service and letter writing. Chapel or “Assembly” is held every Sunday 
afternoon from 2:00 to 3:00 o’clock. The service is a non-sectarian one 
and the program each week is planned by the Education Department. 
The usual opening is an appropriate solo by the pianist. This is fol- 
lowed by the singing of a well known hymn and the recitation of “The 
Children’s Prayer”, a Bible reading and the Lord’s Prayer. After this 
opening ritual there are readings, recitations appropriate to the season 
or holiday, selections by the band and instrumental offerings by the 
students. One of the local churchmen, or the Training School adminis- 
trator in charge—gives a “general” lesson talk. As the title indicates, 
this is very elementary, pointing out the virtues and precepts to be fol- 
lowed. The speaker usually uses many simple stories and illustrations 
or anecdotes from his personal experience. The service is closed with 
the singing of a well-loved hymn, a benediction and the Doxology. 

Menantico, the farm colony, has its own chapel. It is an attractive, 
Jersey sandstone building, constructed by the boys. The interior is beau- 
tiful in its simplicity. The Sunday service here is very much the same 
as at Garrison Hall. 

The boys at Menantico live in two Cottages, each having accommo- 
dations for fifty boys. Both cottages have large attractive dayrooms. ' 
The active boys have a game room with a pocket billiard table and other 
recreational equipment. They also have their own Explorer Post which 
‘meets in the “Hobby Shop” and participates in all of the special Scout 
activities of the District. 

Lake Mento provides a wonderful opportunity for boating, swim- 
ming and fishing. The area along the West Shore is an attractive picnic 
grove with fireplaces for broiling hamburgers and roasting hot dogs. 
The recreational program in general, parallels that of the program on 
the main campus. 

The vocational program offered is a very diversified one. The boys 
help in the care of the dairy herd, milking and feeding the cows. They 
assist in the pasteurization of the milk and its delivery. They feed and 
tend the swine and can do much of the butchering. Plowing, planting, 
and cultivating with the tractor is the “top” job. Every boy looks for- 
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ward to the day when he can operate a tractor or the farm trucks. Many 
of the Menantico boys can lay brick and cement block or do concrete 
pouring and finishing. They also get experience in frame construction, 
roofing and other associated skills. 

Some time Sunday afternoon or evening the children do their letter 
writing. Every child is expected to write home every other week and 
most of them write a letter each week to some member of their family or 
their friends. Those that are unable to write dictate what they want 
written to “mom” or “pop”, who write their letters for them. In some 
cottages, the older boys and girls assist their cottagemates. If a child 
cannot write or compose a letter, he often copies a letter set up for him. 
Parents always prefer even these to someone else’s writing. Most of the 
children can at least sign letters and take pride in this accomplishment. 


The first Sunday of each month is visiting Sunday. Every Wednes- 
day is also a regular visiting day. In most cases parents are urged to 
visit on these days. However, some parents live at great distances, others 
reside out of the country and get to see their sons and daughters only 
once or twice a year; consequently, every exception is made to accommo- 
date them. Every parent or friend expecting to visit a child other 
than on the stated days, is expected to write in advance to the Child 
Life office stating their plans. This enables the School to make the 
necessary preparations in case they plan to take children out for meals, 
entertainment, or for overnight. 

The seashore resorts are less than an hour away from Vineland by 
automobile, consequently many folks go to walk the boardwalks, see the 
ocean, enjoy ocean breezes, or for a swim. Others go into town to shop 
or for a special treat for their child. The greatest number, however, just 
enjoy visiting on the grounds and at the cottages. 

It was at one time felt that our children could be supplied with all 
of their needs in the “Village of Happiness”: that all outside contacts 
were unnecessary. This may well have been true in the early days of 
the School. However, today the growing city of Vineland surrounds us. 
Radio and television bring the city and the entire world into the con- 
fines of our little village. Radio and TV programs arouse interest in 
social activities and the current news. Our boys, particularly, follow 
closely the fortunes of all the city teams and many know the “Big 
League” baseball statistics very comprehensively. As a consequence to- 
day our boys and girls take many trips outside of The Training School 
to see outstanding entertainment in Vineland, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
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City and other nearby communities. Our children have enjoyed many 
Big League baseball games, professional football games, Barnum and 
Bailey circus, Ice Capades, concerts, bay and river cruises, deep sea 
fishing, and many other interesting and unusual events. Many clubs and 
musical groups, including the South Jersey Symphony orchestra, come 
to Garrison Hall each season to contribute special programs of enter- 
tainment. 

Whenever hundreds of boys and girls live together on the same 
¢chool grounds it is highly important that well planned recreation is 
provided for them. At The Training School there are many recreational 
areas, more than enough to reach every child. There are members in all 
of the Scout units; unique in any school. We have Cub Scouts (4 dens), 
Boy Scouts (24 members), two Explorer Scout Posts (40 members) ; 
and a Girl Scout Troop with a membership of 24. The Training School 
has a most enthusiastic group of Scouts. Our units have a very high 
standing in advancement and participation in activities within our Dis- 
trict and we are always proud to have them represent the School. 

There are several Boys’ Clubs which meet once a week with their 
sponsors, in the “Craven Club Room”. This game room is furnished 
with billiard table, ping-pong sets, record-player, radio, hobby table, 
many books, magazines and games. The boys conduct a semi-formal 
business meeting at each gathering and then spend their time enjoying a 
variety of activities. 

The Girls’ Club meets in the Moore Cottage club room weekly. 
They have painted and decorated the club-room themselves and seem to 
enjoy it all the more because of their part in making it attractive. The 
girls spend their time playing games, planning parties and outings and 
pursuing their favorite hobbies. 

The Santa Claus Club, one of the oldest on The Training School 
grounds, is composed of a group of older boys interested in repairing 
and renovating toys to be used as Christmas gifts for needy children. 
They meet in the “Branson Workshop”—a shop equipped with wood- 
working machinery, equipment for placing new rubber tires on scooters 
and tricycles, and many hand tools necessary to perform such a diversi- 
fied repair service. 

A group of boys interested in photography have recently formed 
a new Club in order to take better pictures and also to learn how to de- 
velop and print their own snapshots. The club has the use of a well 
equipped dark room. 
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Every other Wednesday, current motion pictures are shown at 
Garrison Hall. The best pictures suitable for our children are selected 
and, as with all children, movie night is a “big night.” 

On two evenings each week, the boys’ physical education instructor 
directs a sports program for our boys. The fundamentals of all the ma- 
jor sports are taught in season. In summer and spring the boys meet 
out-of-doors but in the winter they gather in the basement of Garrison 
Hall. Annual events are prepared for in adverce and looked forward to 
with great anticipation, particularly the annua} Swimming Meet and 

Field Day. 

In summer, with its limited academic program, all the boys and 
girls have more leisure time. Young college men and women, prefer- 
ably recreation, psychology, and physical ed. majors, are employed to 
help meet the increased need for the supervision and organization of 
recreational activities. 

The swimming pool on the South grounds is used constantly. Our 
children, both boys and girls, are given swimming instruction and many 
learn to dive. They are also taught life-saving and resuscitation. Many 
of our boys have attained the Red, Cross Life Saving certificate. The 
basic fundamentals of swimming are taught to the young girls in the 
Carol pool. At Camp Mento, the summer day camp, there is a busy 
daily schedule of outdoor games, swimming, hikes, and bus trips to 
nearby points of interest, including Millville Airport. The school bus, 
nicknamed “Zukie” by the children, has a busy time from June to 
September. 

The Education Department, which supervises Camp Mento during 
the summer, also presents many entertaining programs during the rest 
of the year. Plays, skits, and musical programs given by the school 
children provide recreation for those participating as well as for those 
viewing them. 

The facilities for picnics both at Menantico Lake and The Training 
School grove, are used many, many times. Roasting hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, sometimes topped off with marshmallows, seems an ever new 
pleasure—for our “kids” love to eat. 

There is not a week which passes by without a party to celebrate a 
boy’s or girl’s birthday. Parents usually provide the ice cream and cake 
for all in the cottage and often include party favors for each boy and 
girl. 

The Training School’s varied recreational program serves a dual 
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purpose. Each phase presents a learning situation and is also an educa- 
tional experience, aimed not only toward well-rounded personality 
development but toward happier children. 

Being a closely knit little community, we find ourselves a great 
deal like our forefathers in that much pleasure and satisfaction is de- 
rived from the “little things in life.” 

Every holiday, large and small, is celebrated in some way. Christ- 
mas is undoubtedly the highest point of the year. But Valentine Day 
finds the mail almost as heavy as at Christmas time. On St. Patrick’s 
Day there is much wearing of the green and displays of shamrocks. 
Halloween, too, rates high among the favorite holidays of the children. 
The cottages, of course, must be decorated—by the children with the 
help of the houseparents—appropriate to the occasion. 

This varied and carefully planned cottage program of recreation is 
the key to the good morale and behavior of our children. A self-check 
on our boys and girls is the “OK slip.” This is a slip of paper ruled to 
show the days of the week across the top and the various activities in 
which the children participate listed down one side. The slip is carried at 
all times and can be called for at any time for marking, by the supervi- 
sor or teacher in any given area of activity. The supervisor records “ex- 
tra good”, or “poor” conduct. A fine OK record means that the child is 
eligible for all special privileges such as outings, club privileges, 
shopping trips, movies, and so on. Boys and girls over 17 years of age, 
or out of the academic program may become a member of the Honor 
Club. If they qualify for this club they need not carry an “OK” but in- 
stead carry their Honor Club cards, which would automatically give all 

‘the “OK” advantages plus further privileges. 

Any behavior problems arising on vocational schedules or in the 
schoolroom are taken care of by the department involved. However, if 
this problem becomes a severe or extenuative one, the Cottage Depart- 
ment steps into the picture much as parents are sometimes called to the 
scene in the public schools. 

The Cottage Life staff consists of Houseparents, Relief Housepar- 
ents, night Attendants, Housekeepers, Recreation leaders, Boys’ and 
girls’ Matrons, Girls’ Counsellor, Boys’ Counsellor, and the Supervisor 
of Cottage Life. 

The major concern of the Supervisor of Cottage Life is the overall 
well-being of the individual child. His work is the direct administration 
and supervision of the policies and personnel of the Department. His 
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duty is to aid and help build high standards of conduct and hold high 
the morale of the employees in his department and the children under 
his care, and at the same time maintain harmonious relationships be- 
tween his and all other departments in the School. The Boys’ and the 
Girls’ Counsellors carry out the same functions and principles within 
their own areas, working more directly with the houseparents in attend- 
ing to the many necessary details that arise in daily community living. 

The houseparents’ job is one of supreme importance. The value of 
the part they play cannot be overestimated. We know that they become 
the “mother” and the “father” figures in the child’s life. Consequently, 
the Cottage Department intends that they, as nearly as possible, meet 
the high goal of the perfect mother or dad. The problem of finding 
_personnel to meet this ideal is immediately apparent. At The Training 
School all of the boys’ cottages but the one housing our youngest boys, 
have a husband and wife in charge. Each of the girls’ cottages has two 
women in charge, the housemother and an assistant. The problem of 
finding competent “parents” is sometimes complicated because we want 
them to live with the children not eight but twenty-four hours a day. If 
they are to play this role successfully they must spend more than a mere 
one-third of the day with the children. That is why changing attendants 
on every eight-hour shift has been discouraged at The Training School. 

From long experience we find that professionally trained people 

are not necessarily capable houseparents. Teacher training may be 
helpful, psychological education could be advantageous, but often per- 
sons so trained do not have the other very necessary qualities of patience 
and “feeling for children.” 
Certainly they must have a warm understanding of children and 
their problems. They must like to work with boys and girls, to be opti- 
mistic and positive in their dealings with them. They should command 
respect by their own actions as well as their words and also respect the 
children’s needs and desires. They must try to be fair and impartial 
judges. They must be patient with the slow and uncoordinated and also 
have understanding for the highly emotional. 

Where does one turn to find such outstanding human beings? Can 
they be found at any price? 

We have often found that middle-aged couples who have success- 
fully reared a family of their own—in a small town—are first-rate 
prospects. There are, of course, many variations, and some of our most 
successful housemothers have been reared in cities, have never had chil- 
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dren, but have the innate qualities so desirable for this work. All house- 
parents work a five-and-a-half-day week. Most of the other positions in 
the Cottage Life Department are self-explanatory. 

The Cottage Life staff holds a monthly meeting. This meeting is 
used primarily as an in-service training session. The results of a series 
‘of these meetings culminated in a compilation of the Cottage Life Hand- 

. book of policies, rules and regulations. The staff members have been 
addressed by the various department heads and the resultant discussions 
have been important in forming closer interdepartmental relationships 
and a broadening of understanding of mutual problems. 

As all of us know the precepts and ideals of the founding fathers 
of our Nation have often been questioned and attempts have been made 
to change our Constitution. At The Training School through the years 
many new ideas and methods have found places in the policy and pro- 
gram. This naturally must be true in a changing world, but no basic 
precept of our own School founders has been violated. The home-like 
cottage atmosphere still prevails at Vineland. Each child is treated as a 
person by people who are truly interested in him; the premise that 
“Happiness first, all else follows” still endures through each succeeding 
year. 


CLUBS PRESENT SCOUT FLAGS 
TO TRAINING SCHOOL 


In a colorful ceremony Sunday afternoon, February 7, in Garrison 
Hall, five Scout flags and two American flags were presented to Training 
School Scout units by three Cumberland County club groups. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion, the Rotary and Soroptimist Clubs, 
which gave the flags, and of the county Scout Council participated in the 
program. 

Appropriately scheduled for “Boy Scout Sunday,” the ceremony 
attracted many parents, guests, and members of the school staff. 

Uniformed Boy Scouts, Explorers, Cub Scouts, and Girl Scouts 
marched into the auditorium to the strains of a stirring march played by 
the school band, with Hugh Kelly conducting. While the audience stood, 
the various units gave the Cub Pack “Promise,” the Girl Scout “Oath,” 
and the Boy Scout “Oath” and “Scout Law” with members speaking in 
unison. 
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On the stage from the American Legion were: Don Hart, past de- 
partment vice commander, M. D. Shea, county adjutant, Dominick Ni- 
gro, of the county executive committee, Oliver Johnson, commander of 
the Millville post, and Jack Sharpless, senior vice commander of the 
Millville post. 

A. L. Donley, president of the Vineland Rotary Club, represented 
the Vineland and Bridgeton clubs. Dr. Walter Jacob and Jack M. Mac- 
Donald were other Rotarians present. 

From the Soroptimist Club were: Mrs. Gertrude Wyckoff, president, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Myers, Miss Mary V. Sakson, Miss Edwina Mitchell, 
and Miss Lucille Ronchetti. 

From the South Jersey Scout Councils were: John Cowan of Bridge- 
ton, president; Jack Curliss of Vineland, district commissioner; George 
French of Bridgeton, council executive; Robert Butterfoss, field execu- 
tive; and Miss Erma Jones, Girl Scout council executive. 

Dr. Harold A. Delp, institutional representative, presided and 
opened the program stressing the importance of Scout work at The 
Training School and its significance in citizenship training. He pre- 
sented Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, who expressed the 
sincere appreciation of the children, the staff, and the trustees of the 
school for the gift of the flags. “The support of so many of you, as 
demonstrated by your presence here today, is most heartening in our 
Scout activities at The Training School,” he said. 

John Cowan of Bridgeton, in a short talk directed mainly to the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, said: “This opening program of Scout Week at 
The Training School will be one of the high points of the entire week, 
for yours is one of the few institutions where every member of the Scout 
family is represented.” 

Don Hart of the American Legion, presented the two American 
flags to the Boy and Girl Scout units, saying: “This flag stands for Am- 
erica, for justice, freedom, democracy and loyalty.” Mr. Donley pre- 
sented the four troop flags to Explorer Posts 39 and 139, to Boy Scout 
Troop 39, and to Cub Pack 39 from the Rotary Clubs of Vineland and 
Bridgeton. Miss Edwina Mitchell of the Soroptimist Club of Vineland 
presented the Girl Scout Troop 81 flag. In each case, uniformed Scouts 
received the flags for their units with words of thanks. 
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